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PREFACE. 



The "Odds anI) Ends," which compose this un- 
pretending publication, are entitled to their name 
from the circumstance of having been written 
without the smallest contemplation of being, at 
any time, thus connected together — a circumstance 
which, though too common in introducing such 
scraps to the public, may perhaps be considered 
entitled to attention from the motives which have 
led to their publication. 

The writer resides in one of the most interest- 
ing districts of North Wales ; and there, surrounded 
by objects of natural beauty, contrasted and brought 
out the more vividly by great works of art, has 
long dwelt with regret on the absence of some pen 
that could illustrate with the colours of history, 
or its kindred romance, scenes which no one can 
contemplate without emotion. 
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North Wales, and the Principality in general, 
is not merely a field where a Scott might revel 
in the profusion of its incidents of national cha- 
racteristics and individual adventure; it is, as it 
were, the back-ground of the British History, as 
well in race, as in political constitution and social 
character. 

Secluded from the rest of the empire by the 
tenacity with which its people adheres to the 
magnificent and powerful language of the earliest 
times, the Ancient Briton is doubtless in the rear 
of the ever-moving Saxon race ; but the field of 
enquiry in the archaeology of his history is so much 
the more rich, and would, it is believed, yield a 
harvest by which the literature of our country 
would be not a little advanced. 

It may even be a fair subject of enquiry whether 
the very foundations of our laws — at aU events 
that particular characteristic of those laws which 
has most distinguished them — ^that of springing out 
of the customs, habits, feelings, and experience of 
the people, is not essentially due to the soil of 
our country; in fact, that instead of having been, 
as is commonly supposed, imported by the Saxons, 
it is indigenous to Britain that the laws by which 
her people have been governed have ever sprung 
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mainly from the individual energy of character and 
upright balance of mind, which has at all events 
attended our administration of national and social 
duties from the earliest periods of recorded time. 
The transition from the Eisteddfod of the ancient 
Britons to the county court of the Saxons is as 
natural as from such county court to the various 
forms by which justice has been since administered. 

To dwell further on such a topic would not 
here be appropriate; for, although such ambitious 
views are little apropos to mere "Odds and Ends" 
of poetry, and though, in fact, it would be more 
correct to say that the poetry is published rather 
for the purpose of offering such suggestions, than 
that such suggestions are offered for justifying the 
publication of the poetry, yet there must be a 
commencement of everything. 

It not unfrequently happens that the more un- 
pretending the commencement the more efficient 
becomes the completion of literary labours, so it 
may be permitted to entertain the hope that 
some mind worthy of, and equal to, the task, 
may be incited by the boldness of this small 
beginning, to carry out the objects here suggested, 
by freely giving to the public such facts as may 
be yet saved from the rapidly increasing torrent 
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of modem habits and innovations. Some such 
efforts are now required, in order to prevent this 
sweeping into oblivion of many ancient legends, 
or historical recollections, which may yet create, in 
the scenes and localities of North Wales, an interest 
in some degree similar to that by which so many 
less interesting localities of Scotland have been 
consecrated and made classic by Sir Walter Scott. 
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SNOWDO]^. 



Home of the eagle' — cradle of the storms, 

Thy wonders when th* amazed eye surveys, 
The soul enkindles, all the fancy warms, 

And every look doth new emotions raise. 
Thy giant bulk, thy towering height sublime. 

Inspire the mind with reverence and awe ; 
And waft the winged thoughts beyond the time 

When first the rising sun thy summits saw. 
Oh say, did Nature, with one mighty throe 

Up-heave thy shoulders from the laboring earth ? 
Didst thou to fire and water's union owe 

The prodigy of thy stupendous birth ? 
If thus it was, oh! how can thought of man; 

Can fancy's flight, or poet's dream convey, 
Or sage's deepest meditation scan 

The sights, the sounds, of that portentous day? 

1 The natdve name of Snowdon is " Creigau-yr-Eyri," meaning 
"Eagle's Clifl^" 

B 
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Could' st thou, son of clay, however bold, 

Earth's deep, mysterious chasms opening see, 
Nor dread Jehovah's sentence, as of old 

It fell on Korah's tribe,* awaited thee ? 
Could mortal ear, howe'er attun'd to war. 

To ocean's thunders, or the shriek of death, 
Endure the crash of elemental jar. 

That tore a mountain from the depths beneath? 
But no — ^nor eye, nor ear of human mould 

Hath kaown the day when thou wert not as now ; 
Tho' Science' hand the records may unfold 

Of ages, when the ooze submerged thy brow ; 
When, level thou and all thy lofty race,^ 

The reptile giant and his slimy brood 
Far o'er thy summit left their coily trace. 

And fought or frolicked in the shallow flood. 
Deep wonders these — but such are not our theme; 

We hail thee lord of valley, hill, and plain; 
Whose summits catch the earliest morning beam, 

Whose lengthened shadows touch the distant main. 
Yet 'tis not this — thy magnitude alone 

Makes not thy high pretensions what they are; 
We know that Chimborazo's icy cone. 

And thousand others, over-top thee far. 

3 "And the earth opened and swallowed them all up alive. '*^ 
Numb. XYi., 82. 

3 Such are some of the deductions of modem geology. 
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But what are such as these to us? — our charts 

Define them, and our countrymen who roam 
Admire— but thine the homage of our hearts, 

Thou mountain monarch of our island home ! 
From thee the deep ton'd voice of History swells ; 

Tradition's fainter echo o'er thee breathes; 
And round thy dreamy heights and fairy dells, 

The goddess Poetry her chaplet wreathes. 
When Latia's legions in an elder age. 

Subdued the nations 'neath their iron stroke, 
Thy dark recesses sheltered from their rage* 

The gaUant few who scorned a foreign yoke. 
And when, in later times, the Saxon hordes. 

Led by the brigand brothers to the spoils 
Of Anglia, more by treachery than their swords 

Subdued -a trusting people in their toils, 
Her nobler sons disdained the coward thrall' 

That bowed the baser to a heathen's nod ; 
And, true to country's and religion's call, 

Worshipped among their hills the Christian's God ! 
Eesigning all that to the dastard mind 

Is dear — ^the riches of their pleasant land, 

* The Britons who inhabited Wales were not sabdaed by the 
Romans till long after the rest ; not completely fill YespMlan's 
reign. 

& Such of the natives as could not submit to the Saxon con- 
querors retired to Wales and were never subdued, but maintained 
a Chrisfciaii Church, which was flourishing at the time Augustine 
came over and converted the Saxons 

B 2 
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Contented they stem Poverty to find, 

So she with freedom went but hand in hand. 
Such were our fathers — and shall we disown 

The clainis on us their rugged virtues give; 
When e'en the tyrant* on his purple throne 

Felt all their force, and gave the word — "To Uve" ? 
Yea, rather trace we here the opening ray 

That, brightening into glorious Liberty, 
Inspired Britannia's sons alone to stay 

The march of universal tyrany. 
But, ah! that factious discord should dissolve 

The golden bonds that kindred spirits tie, 
And in one fetal overthrow involve 

Men worthy of a nobler destiny! 
When the enraptured eye from Wyddfa's' crest 

Eoams o'er the wondrous scene beneath it spread, 
Can it, without a tear of sorrow, rest 

Upon Cynghorion's* venerable head? 
Lo ! where his undulating masses meet, 

A level plain, by nature wall'd, appears; 
That silent spot has echo'd to the feet 

Of steel-clad warriors and of white-robed seers. 

^ This refers to the well known conduct of Garactacus when 
carried a prisoner to the court of the Emperor at Rome, who was 
mollified hy the magnanimity of the British captive Prince. 

7 Meaning "Conspicuous," the Welch name for the highest 
peak of Snowdon. 

'Meaning ''Mount of Council;" here is shown the plateau 
where the Cumbrian chie& assembled in council and sent the demand 
or M native prince to govern them In, to Edwud 1. 
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The brave, the wise, are met, — their conntry's call 

To answer, and her in-bom rights to guard; 
But what are duty, valour, wisdom — all. 

Against the wiles of England's crafty lord? 
A native prince they ask, whose spotless life 

At once their pattern and their curb shall be — 
Claiming their homage — ^lulling all their strife : 

He grants, and smiles in cruel mockery; 
The letter of his hollow word he keeps, 

And in Caernarvon's guarded chambers shows, 
Where on its royal mother's bosom sleeps, 

The puling object of their solemn vows! 
And more — ^but why should my untutor'd rhyme 

The dirge of virtue and of freedom sing; 
Hath not a ''Bard," whose fame to latest time 

Shall live, denounc'd for aye the "ruthless king!" 
But this is o'er — ^long years have shed their balms 

Upon the past, and faithM Cambria hails. 
In happier days, and free from all alarms. 

Another royal in£mt Prince of Wales ! 



CANTO 11. 

This is History's solemn measure, 
From the letter'd page she speaks; 

Like an organ's lengthened pressure. 
On the listening ear \t Xst^-aSKs.. 



SNOWDOS, 

I^ow Tradition's wilder finger 

Thrilling sweeps th* -^Eolic string ; 

Moumftdly her echoes linger 
On the breezes murmuring. 

Why, ah ! why wiU memory cherish 
Little else but sounds of pain? 

Pleasure's records quickly perish- 
Guilt's and Sorrow's still remain. 

As the stranger's steps are ranging 
Fair Snowdonia's wilds along, 

Ever as the scene is changing, 

Still its memories breathe of wrong. 

"Wrongs to country, wrongs to kindred — 
Passion's tear and error's sigh; — 

All that's best and greatest hindred, 
All that's worthless raised on high. 

Softly fall the morning's blushes, 
Gwynant, o'er thy waters flung ; 

Soft thy gentle murmur hushes 
'N'eath her wing the wild fowl's young. 

Gay the speckled trout is leaping. 
Tracing circlets on thy breast. 

Where the mountain shadows sleeping, 
Seem upon thy wave to rest. 
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Beauteous world, wherein one traces 
Marks of love and power sublime; 

Where there's nothing that defiEices, 
Save man's passions, sin, and crime! 

I^ature still is kind as beauteous, 
On the wretch her gifts descend. 

Equally as on the duteous; — 
Thus it must be to the end. 

O'er the carnage, miscall' d glory, 
Pours the sun his genial light; 

Through the lone assassin's gory 
Chamber, shine the stars of night. 

Thus did Gwynant's peaceful water 
Smile its welcome still the same. 

On the exile and his daughter,' 
Fleeing forth in sia and shame. 

Fleeing from a people's ruiu — 
Fleeing from a world's contempt; 

Think'st thou, king, of thus subduiug 
Fate and conscience? — ^vain attempt! 

9 Dinas Emrys, a mined castle on the precipitous rock near 
Lake Gwynant at the foot of Snowdon, is said to have been the 
place to which Yortigem retired, after leaving his country a prey 
to the Saxons, whose intrusion he had courted. He is said to 
have been accompanied in his retreat by his own daughter bv 
the Saxon Rowena, as his wifb or concubine. The hill on wUcn. 
this fortrees was built was the spot firom which the oekihnJtMiL 
Seer IferUn, whose real name waa Ambtoie&na, ^iSSc^^nA. \i^ "^^t^^ 
phecies; "EmryB" being tbe Bi^!&ih. toT ikXC^Bt^sssa^ 
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Dream not that the hills can hide thee,'° 
Eocks or caves retreat afford ; 

There's a ''still smaU voice" wiU chide thee, 
Sharper than a two-edg'd sword. 

Emrys' hill is steep and craggy — 
Dinas' walls are strong and high, 

But the "lengthening chains" that drag ye. 
Height and depth and strength defy ! 

Dare ye tread the spot whence Merlin, 

Gifted unborn time to see, 
His prophetic thunders hurling, 

Darkly struck at such as ye ? 

Be it so — ^your shame concealing. 
Finish here your guilty course. 

Stifling eVry nobler feeling, 
But the victims of behosse! 

Such remorse as in the dreaded 
Realms described by poet's art, — 

Vulture-claw'd and hydra-headed, 
Eends, but softens not the heart. 



10 ''Whither shall I go, then, from thy Spirit; or whither 

shall I go, then, from thy presence ? If I climb up into heaven 

thou art there: if I go down into hell, thou art there also. If 

J say, peradventure the darkness shall cover me, then shall my 

night be turned into day." Psalm cxxxix. 
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All unlike the dew-distilling 

Penitence the generous feel, 
Such as in the great Llywellyn," 

Urged to acts of holy zeal. 

At one moment grief and terror, 
Eage, revenge, his bosom filled; 

In the next he mourns his error, 
And the blood so rashly spill' d. 

What though reason's flame be wanting 
In those quickly glazing eyes — 

Though no human heart be panting 
Eorth that bosom's parting sighs. 

Oft those eyes have cheered their master 

In the weary chase or field. 
And from every disaster 

"Would that breast have been his shield ! 

Even now, while death is stealing 

Over every quiVring limb. 
All their faithM love revealing. 

Still those eyes are fixed on him! 



n The story of Gelert's death is too well known to need re- 
petition; it is strilcing and affecting, as is proved by its having 
Seen taken as the theme of song by many poets, llie Prince in 
expiation (according to the ideas of those times) of his fault, built 
and endowed a religious house near the spot where the faithflil 
animal fell a sacrifice to his hasty error, one of tbft \sk»i^ x^SkTSAa^^^^ 
vallies in the Principality. 
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And that tongue^ so lately reeking 
With the life-blood of the foe, 

Though no farewell pardon speaking, 
licks the hand that dealt the blow! 

Ye, in whose bosoms bums a holy 
Love for all that's true and brave, 

Who honour worth, however lowly. 
Go and visit Geleet's Geave! 

I^ear him Glaslyn's foamy surges 

Their untiring vigils keep; 
Mountain winds, in solemn dirges, 

Eound his verdant piUow sweep. 

Those who hear their voices rightly. 
This monition may receive : — 

Xot to judge of others lightly. 
But their errors to forgive. 

Thus, as the master-poet teacheth. 
To all who have heavenly knowledge sought, 

The silent stone its sermon preacheth,'* 
And every thing with good is frought. 

These are the happy ones who revel 
In Nature's feast and fancy's stores; 

Ji See "As you like it" Act II, Sc I. 



i. 
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Whose spirit, far beyond the level 
Of dull realities, transcendent soars. 

For them overflows a bounteous measure 
Of joys the worldling never knows; 

For MuTD hath op'd to them its treasure, 
And deserts blossom like the rose. 

Then let me roam with such the moxmtain, 
Where the wild bee its nectar sips; 

And drink of that more honey* d fountain'^ 
That ever flows from wisdom's lips. 

Companioned thus, I'd study Nature, 
Until her very forms should change; 

And every cold insipid feature 

Turn to "something new and strange."'* 

The crowd can listen when it thunders, 
But 'tis the wise alone who see 

The hand of God in nature's wonders; — 
Such I invoke to come with me. 

And forward, side by side, we'U sally, 

Across the mountain solitude. 
Leaving behind the peaceful valley 

Thaf s consecrate to Gratitude. 

n Homer, the prince of poeU and of sages, is often represented 
by the ancients with the oees swarming on his lipa. 

I* See Ariel's song Vn t\« "^YsasfifiM^r 
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A mountain top the steps beguiling, 
The pilgrim's anxious labour foils, 

And, still receding, lures him, smiling, 
Like earthly hope on earthly toils. 

And if attained, how knows he whether 
The end may compensate the pain, 

Or angry tempests may not gather. 

And make his hopes and labours vain? 

Yet, toil we must, though count we must not. 
Upon the passing things that be; 

And hope we may, so that we trust not 
In aught but in Eternity. 

I love the mountains; there's a moral 
All over them; there every sound, 

Sighs, whispers, thunders, — all are choral 
With lessons touching and profound. 

The gust through dark Gorph-wisfa'* moaning. 
Across the valley of the saints, 

Seems the unutterable groaning 

With which they mourned their mortal taints. 



IS Pass of Uanberris. The two lakes are named after two holy 
hermits, who retired to tills solitude from the cares of the world. 
Peris and Padtum. 
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But up from Idwal's blood-stam'd water," 
The wind that lifts the waves on high, 

Bears on its blast the sound of slaughter, 
And howls for vengeance to the sky! 

Infant waUings seem to tremble 
On the swiftly wandering airs; 

And the dew-drop to resemble 
Childhood's supplicating tears! 

What could have been the sore temptation 
That urged a deed so doubly foul? 

Or was it very inspiration 
Of demons in a human soul ? 

A child that in his arms had nestled, 
And been unto him as a son; 

How strongly must the fiend have wrestled 
'Gainst nature, e'er the deed was done. 

How could he see the eyes uplifted. 
The little arms his knees enclasp — 

'Not feel his very bosom rifted, 

And drop the weapon from his grasp? 



16 Uyn Idwal, so named from being the scene of the mutdsx 
of the youthflil prince of that name, wwi Q»t QisrjrvRfta., Xrs ^Qoa 
hand of his foster-fitther. 
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Or watched he for such fit occasion 
As children every moment make, 



When neither tear nor soft persuasion , 



Had time the dread resolve to shake? 

Perhaps beneath his Mend's protection, 
At summer eve the infant strayed, 

And stooped to view the fair reflection 
His figure on the water made. 

And as his guileless bosom rested 

Agamst the rocks that shelve the shore, 

One gentle touch, as though ho jested — 
One shriek — one plash — ^and all is o'er ! 

How this black thing was done we know not ; 

By fierce attack or sharp surprise — 
More than the fact traditions shew not; 

But fancy all the rest supplies. 

And as the gazing stranger fixes 
His eyes upon the shadowy mere. 

The fate of little Idwal mixes 

In all his thoughts, and claims a tear! 



CONCLUSION. 

I love the mountain land; there is spirit 
About it, lifting aU the soul from eartl 



I 
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And from the earthy load that we inherit 
Too surely from the moment of our hirth. 

And could but language reach the depths of feeling, 
And bring the secrets of the soul to light, 

These words should glow like morning beams revealing 
Bright things long hidden by the shades of night. 

But thought must struggle through the iron fetter 
Of speech, which scantily its sense conveys; 

Else mighty Snowdon, I would hymn thee better 
Than ia this feeble tribute to thy praise. 

Else should thy outwwd charms and hidden riches 
In terms befitting such a theme appear, 

And every varying aspect that bewitches 
The eye at every season of the year. 

The shadowy tints that early Spring sheds o'er thee. 
And Summer's floating robe of filmy blue ; 

The gorgeous veil that Autumn hangs before thee. 
And Winter's fleecy garb of spotiess hue. 

Then should my verse's range be more extended. 
And thou should' st as a glorious index stand. 

Pointing to aU. that Nature has of splendid. 
Of Fact or Fiction in the mountaiQ land: 

Then should the weU-eam'd fame ia ancient story 
Of Cambria's valiant aoiia ^otsi ^<i ^^^n 
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And all their sliare in the more recent glory 
Destin'd for themes to every fature age. 

Then would I teU of that mysterious visional 
That startles on thy heights the wanderer's eyes, 

And, like a jibing phantom in derision. 
Seems to observe and mimics his surprise. 

He starts aside— so starts the apparition- 
Gives back each gesture of his deep amaze — 

Till he beholds — 0, wondrous recognition ! — 
It is himself that mocks his searching gaze! 

What marvel that ere yet the torch was lighted, 
With which fair Science doth the world illume. 

Such visitants were deemed by minds benighted. 
The sure precursors of some dreadful doom ! 

Or that in souls thus dark, the firm conviction. 
Acting upon the fibres of the frame, 

Should work out soon or late the dire prediction, 
And thus to "airy nothing give a name?" 

Hence might the gifted fancy weave a tissue 
Of weird and woe, to start the pitying tear ; 

17 This phenomenon, produced by the action of light and heat, 
is a reflexion of objects in a cloud, and is called in common 
phrase, a " glory." A near relation of the author has twice seen 
that rare and interesting spectacle on the top of Snowdon; and 
on Ms deaceDt from the mountain, was condoled with by the 
peaaoDtry for baring seen the devU ! 
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Tracing dark Superstition to its issue 
Of howling madness, or of mute despair. 

All this is boundless scope for high achieving : 
Let eagle-pinions tempt the soaring task; 

My feebler plume but seeks, its own in leaving, 
To soften censure, and indulgence ask. 

ITovember, 1845, 



FAEEWELL TO H****K 



Parewell to H n, where my languid eye 

First opened on this chequer'd scene of life; 

Whose walls returned the feeble infant cry. 
That seems prophetic of the coming strife. 

Here first my tottering steps a mother's care 

Protected, as I prattled at her side: 

Ah! had it pleased kind Providence t» «^'«xfc 

The same blest hand to \>e tlorovi'gsiXii'b xk^ ^cc^^' 

c 
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Here doth each spot, within, without, revive 
Some recollection tender, grave, or gay, 

Of those beloved ones who still survive; 
And kindred generations swept away. 

Birth, death, and marriage ; hopes and smiles and tears, 
Brief joys, sharp pangs — endeavours, failures — all 

That makes up the sad records of the years 
Of those most dearly lov*d, these scenes recall. 

There stands the church in which my wondering soul, 
Midst strange and solemn rites, half pleas' d, half aw* d, 

While o'er the scene my timid glances stole, 
Pirst dimly felt the presence of its God. 

And in that church's sacred precincts now 
The dust of those I've loVd and lost is laid ; 

Its softest echoes whispered back the vow 
An only sister at the altar made. 

Oh! these are ties that time can never break 
In any heart that is to nature true ; 

And that in mine, dear, native village^ wake 
A sigh that mingles with my last Adieu I 



JS n, Sept 26th, 1843. 
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How long will the tmliappy mother deem 

Her child shall soon as other children seem.^ 

How long with fond parental longing try 

To read a meaning in that vacant eye, — 

Or blank contortions of the lip beguile 

Her tender wishes with the name of smile .^ 

Oft hath her ear in breathless silence hung 

On the low gibberings of that heavy tongue, 

In hopes some mutter'd accent might display 

Of infant reason's dawn the opening ray. 

Industrious every story to collect 

Of tardy speech and dormant intellect; 

And founding thence delusive dreams of love 

That such her darling first-bom's case may prove. 

She hopes 'gainst hope ; but ah ! when time shall shew 

Her depth of irremediable woe; — 

When fades away at length the cherish'd thought, 

That ever from those features can be caught 

One ray divine, or from those lips be heard, 

To bless a mother's ear, one meaning word; 

What then wiU be thine anguish, hai^Xfiss.^ ^cs^j^^ 

When the last shadowy \i\ii\& oi Vcr^^ «t^ ^-^^ 

c 1 
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But are they gone ? — can hope indeed depart 
Entirely from one humble trusting heart? 
Believe it not — ^There is no human state, 
However sad, however desolate. 
In which, by grateful hearts, there is not found 
Some healing babn for sorrow's deepest wound. 
And thou, who moumst a parent's hardest doom 
To see thine offspring in a living tomb; 
Alive to pain, but detid to joy and love. 
An object pity or contempt to move, — 
Bethink thee that the soul whose inward light, 
It's God hath willed to quench in hopeless night, 
Is also free from sin; — and innocence 
Is thron'd upon the vacant seat, from whence 
Eeason is banish'd — Such the high decree. 
The gift of irresponsibility! 
Then be thou comforted; and when thy gaze 
Sadly the vacant eye and form surveys; 
Or thy soul shudders at the wordless din. 
That tells of passion's senseless strife within, 
Be silent — ^thankful-— own the hand of Grod 
In all his chastisements, and kiss the rod. 



Sept. 23rd, 1843. 
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LIKES 



ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT AGED SEVEN MONTHS. 



Have you watched a sunbeam straying 
O'er a mountain's flowery side; 

Smil'd to see it brightly playing; 
Sorrowed as it paled and died? 

Have you breath' d in woodland bowers 
Transient perfumes of the spring; 

When the distant beds of flowers 
Are lightly brush'd by zephyr's wing? 

When in morning's slumbers lying. 
Have you seen some vision bright 

That you fain would keep from flying- 
But it fades with morning light ? 

Bright as sunbeam, brief as vision, 

Sweet as violet's perfume. 
Is an infant's short transition 

From the cradle to ^^Lfe \«rc^\ 
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Yet though our joys are only lent us, 
When they are past and no more seen. 

Do we regret that they were sent us, 
Or wish that they had never been ? 

Oh! no, our grateful memories cherish 
Each glowing hope, each pleasant dream ; 

'Not suffer of past joys to perish. 
One rainbow tint, one sunny gleam. 

And thus, dear lost one, do we treasure 
The thoughts of thy endearing ways; 

And thankfiiUy recall the pleasure 
Shed o'er thy few, but happy days I 

Thy little form will mingle often 

Among our thoughts, or grave or gay. 

The bright ones gild, the sad ones soften. 
And charm the harsh ones quite away! 

Thus, though our arms no more enfold thee, 
And thou art hidden from our view. 

Our inmost hearts wiU still behold thee — 
Dear babe, I cannot say — ^Adieit! 



Jan, 16th, 1846. 
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THOUGHTS IN THE WILDERNESS, 



Oh ! take me to the mountam solitude, 
Where thoughts of petty care may not intrude; 
Where the small fret of daily care a while 
A range of loftier musings may beguile. 
'Tis well if sometimes we can cast aside 
The load by custom to our shoulders tied. 
And wander from the beaten track of man. 
Far other works and ways than his to scan. 
'Tis better to behold the crashing war 
Of nature's elements than human jar, — 
To see the sweeping whirlwind rend the sky, 
Than moral devastation's path descry, — 
To mark the cloud-bom lightning's shivering stroke 
Eive at one touch the green and glorious oak, 
Than watch the gradual canker of the heart, 
Misfortune's sting, and disappointment's smart, — 
The withered fruit of manhood's honest toils. 
That cold neglect, or chance, or envy spoils. 
And, deadlier than the siroc or simoom, 
Unkindness — ^blighting young affection's bloom! 
In nature's darkest frowns there lurks below 
No deeper yengeance that svhtct^^ ^'^ 'VS^'^ \ 
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And pasty her aspect is as kind and hit 
As if no frown had ever darkened there : 
In smiles or frowns, 'tis nature still. 

And they, 
The creatures we call beasts and birds of prey. 
Shrink from, detest, with epithets pursue. 
That to ourselves alone are justly due: 
Yes, e'en with these, comparings may arise, 
Not to man's credit in impartial eyes. 
Pois'd in mid air, the falcon seems to sleep, 
While his keen eyes the far spread meadows sweep ; 
View'd from the higher ground, his back displays 
Its burnished radiance in the noon-tide rays; 
He scarcely seems a thing of life, but more 
A bright carbuncle on the dark sea shore. 
Sudden he swoops — ^he vanishes — ^the rock. 
Like a proscenium, covers what would shock 
A polished taste, upon the stage — ^the death 
Of some poor victim that takes place beneath ! 

Yes, the red hawk, at call of appetite, 
Hath rent the tie that sweetly did unite * 
In wedlock's bands, two doves — one heart he tears. 
The other to its widow' d loneness scares ! 
This is a deed of butchery — ^but say, 
See we not worse committed every dioy — 
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Blood shed, the severance of holy ties 
At humour's call, and not necessity's? 
The falcon whets his talons at the stem 
Commands of hunger, and till they return 
Sits on his eyrie crag, or wheels his flight 
In airy pastime round its dizzy height : 
Call him not cruel, then; he but complies 
"With nature's call — ^her instinct satisfies. 
But is it so with reason's lord? — does he 
Stop at the point of just sufficiency? 
When competence supplies his daily board, 
Pass all occasions to amass a hoard; 
Reject the opportunity that pleads 
An error in his kinsman's title-deeds. 
Which gives a right to all his fair domain. 
That nought but scrupulous folly would arraign? 

In minds of highest stamp there ever dwells 
A love of the invisible, which tells 
Its tale of heavenly origin : it longs 
To pierce the unseen world to which belongs 
Its essence — ^In the night wind's voice it hears 
A language spoke to more than outward ears; 
Sees in the lightning's flash, the ocean's heave, 
Something beyond what other eyes perceive. 
Call it not superstition, ye wise, 
Who weigh the clouds, aiidte\\.^\^'ev^^^»2t'e»^'^^^'^^ "* 
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If what to you are fluid — gaa — a wave, 

To some are mysteries deeper than the grave ; 

Perchance the whisperings of the guardian band, 

Who, questionless, we may believe at hand. 
To guide our upright course; perhaps a sign 
Of warning; perhaps encouragement benign. 

Not let the dim but deep perception gain 
Erom sterner moralists the term of vain; 
It has within its strong, though silent spell, 
A power to cheer the captive's darksome cell; 

To lift the mind, of lengthened iUs the prey. 
When even its more solid props give way; 
When reason's — aye, and when religion's power 

Have failed the wretched in his feebler hour. 
Their hallowed influence for an instant scar'd, 
This silent magic brings back unimpaired. 

Yes, 'tis the inward magic of the mind ; 
Its bounds and operations undefin'd. 

What other clue require we to imreave 
The mazy web that seems to interweave, 
With tangled knots of doubt, the even thread 
By which, in history's sober steps, we tread? 

What need, with small painstaking, to enquire, 
Whether in very deed, a cross of fire 
Spoke its high portent from the cloven sky, 
To one resolved to conquer ot to di^^ 
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The royal convert* staggered not to trace 
In nature's voice a special call to grace. 
And he, that greater hero,t better man, 
When in his youthful veins more feebly ran 
The swelling tide of high and generous hope, 
That had tiU. then embraced within its scope, 
Tho' not unfolded yet, the bright career 
That seemed to mark him for a higher sphere. 
Musing in disappointment's languid mood, 
Upon the margin of the tranquil flood. 
Heard, as it were, a sound come o'er the stream. 
That rous'd him from his melancholy dream. 
"Up," said the startling monitor, "awake; 
This selfish stupor from thy spirit shake ; 
It fits not man; his high and holy call 
Forbids despondency's lethargic thrall: — 
See how the river rolls its silent tide, — 
Each like the last, its wavelets seem to glide ; 
But in its constant current gaining force. 
It grows a giant ere it ends its course." 

The voice is hush'd — ^the whispering air receives 
And loses it among the answering leaves : 
But in the ardent mind to which it spake, \ 
That hour beheld a god-like spirit wake, ! 

Which cans' d, ere long, the tyrant's throne to quake. / 

* Gonstantine. See Gibbon : D^Citokft wA "^-siSk.. 
f Nelson. See BoutYiey \ \Mfe <>^. 
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On Avon's bank arose a burning star, 

That set in glory's grave at Trafalgar! 

Who knows what crises in the fate of men, 

Were trembling in the awful balance then. 

But for the turn which we call blindly chance, 

Might Britain be a province now of Erance; 

Or, struggling to regain, in toil and blood. 

The proud pre-eminence whereon she stood. 

High above Eevolution's surging tide. 

The nations' envy — admiration — ^pride. 

Hung meaner destinies suspended on 

The little step that spanned the Eubicon? 

Yet one to deepest degradation led. 

While Freedom waited on the other's tread. 

But not to him or us be glory given. 

Except as working out the will of heaven. 

When Israel, conquering and to conquer, sped. 

Among the nations, thus his King-God said, — 

''^ot for thy merits, neither by thy hand 

Dost thou possess the over-flowing land; 

But for My glory, I, thy God and King, 

With out-stretch' d arm have wrought this wond'rous 

thing !" 
Be this divine monition borne in mind 
By all to whom th' Almighty hath consigned 
On earth His attribute of power supreme : 
Jt IS a trust, and not a bauble game. 
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For His eternal glory those whose throne 
Is set, must toH, not for their earthly own. 

Hear this ye nations — ^hear it England — thou 

Beloved mother, on whose queenly brow 

Blazes a diadem, with gems set o'er; 

Valour — ^intelligence — ^firm-seated pow'r. — 

A mirror to the world, a beacon light, 

To warn from danger's path, and tell the right — 

See that thy splendid mission thou fulfil — 

To do and shew thy Maker's holy will. 

And what the Sovereign Ruler hath impressed 
On kings and nations, is to all addressed ; 
On every unit in the mighty whole. 
The self-same precept is a binding rule ; 
For in the social system every man 
Is but a single link which joins the plan. 
Woe to the prosperous and happy, then. 
Who look with scorn upon less favoured men. 
The merchant prince, who views an argosy 
From every port, or navigable sea. 
With favouring gales and all appliance meet, 
Depose its rich oblations at his feet; 
And eyes, with looks of pity, less than blame, 
(Amazed that their success was not the same,) 
A man, who starting with him in the race. 
Is " distanced," so as e'en to \o^fe ^ ^^ ^^J^52tfi.^*r — 
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His ships, by adverse winds and billows tossed, — 
His confidence betrayed, his credit lost — 
Who, stranded upon disappointment's shoal, 
Breathes out his life in bitterness of soul. 

And those, worse ruined, who have cast their die 
Of love and hope, and lost the throw — ah, why 
Should they whose lot domestic blessings crown, 
Eebuke them with a quasi virtuous frown; 
As if of those who best deserve, the lot 
Were always happiest here — we know 'tis not. 
Deep in the unseen world of mind there lurk. 
As in the world material, laws which work 
As surely as the principle we see 
In nature hid, and call affinity* 
This wonderful analogy will teach 
That e'en the virtuous cannot each love each. 
Virtue may pity, wisdom may approve. 
But kindred souls alone can truly hve : 
And, groping in the twilight, as we do, 
Need it excite our wonder that so few 
The true congenial mind can recognize. 
Through cold conventionality's disguise ? 
l^or can we think it was intended so ; 
For then were earth a heaven here below. 
They greatly err, then, who, with guilt confound 
The mass of misery they see axo\md \ 
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Reproach and censure where they ought to feelj 
And probe, and cauterise, where they might heal, 
l^or differ much in kind, or, perhaps, degree, 
From them, the grave, sententious, cruel three, 
Who seared with red-hot words the burning smart 
That gnawed the prostrate patriarch's flesh and heart. 
The world is full of comforters like those. 
Who, from the musnud of their soft repose. 
Launch their invectives on the strugglers round, 
In passion's swell, or ruin's gulph profound. 
But He who silenced the presumptuous prate 
Of those who thought His chastisements were hate. 
Although with sounds addressed to mortal ears, 
1^0 more in human strife he interferes. 
Still wields the bolt that then from heaven decreed 
Vengeance on all who "break the bruised reed." 

LIIOIS 

ON VIEWING THE QlTAEKr ON THE SIDE OF PENMAEN- 
MAWH FOR MACADA14IZING THE STREETS OF 
LIVEBPOOL. 



Oh, thou primitive formation. 
Cropping out of mother earth, 

Hadst thou known thy destination, 
At the moment oi t\i^' \yvi^\ 
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Thou wouldst never have protruded 
Forth thy hoar and haughty head, 

But for e'er have lain secluded 
In the ocean's oozy bed. 

When the chieftain's gory weapon, 
Flashing, clove thine iron side, 

Boulder, crag, and rock to heap on 
Heroes fall'n in conquest's pride. — 

Even when the Druid's horrid 
Eites required that ribs of stone 

From thy bosom should be quarried, 
!N'e'er that bosom heaved a groan. 

Aw'd to bear the circle mystic — 
Proud to feel the Camedd's weight, 

"Not a frown antagonistic 
On thy brow majestic sate. 

But to find thine adamantine 

Vitals min'd by grov'lling hordes, 

All to smooth the way for panting, 
Go-a-heading cotton lords. — 

Penmaenmawr, thy course is finish'd — 
Dimm'd thy glory — ^gone thy day — 
Hide, oh hide thine head, diminish'd 
In a cotton niffht-cap, pray^- 
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BEOKEl^ HEARTS. 



I MAT smile at the friendly greeting — 
In the jest I may bear a part, 

But into the social meeting 
J may carry a broken heart. 

I may foUow the crowds, who, after, 

The phantom pleasure start. 
But under the sound of laughter 

May sigh my poor broken heart. 

Prom a dungeon's depth the poet 

Witched the world with his sayings smart; 

Alas, the world did not know it — 
They came from a broken heart. 

And, ha! it would surely wound us. 
Could we know how the worldling's art, 

'Neath the smiling faces round us. 
Oft covers a broken heart! 



I^OY, 5th, 1851. 
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Juxta crucem tecum stare, 
Te libenter sociare, 
In planotu desidero. 

Virgo virginum prseclara, 
Mihi jam non sis amara, 
Fac me tecum plangere. 

TU. 

Fac ut portem Christi mortem 
Passionis fac consortem 
Et plagas recolere. 

Fac me plagis vulnerari, 
Cruce hac inebriari, 

Ob amorem Filii. 
vin. 
Inflammatus et accensus, 
Per te Virgo sim defensus, 

In die judicii. 

Fac me cruce custodiri, 
Morte Christi praemuniri, 
Confoveri gratia. 

IX. 

Quando corpus morietur 
Fac ut animse daretur 
Paradisi gloria! 

In sempitema secula, 

Amen! 
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Give me beneath the cross to stand 
With thee, Virgin, hand in hand, — 
Let it be so ! 

Maid of maids, most pure, most holy, 
Spurn not one who seeks thee lowly. 

Let me weep with thee. 

vn. 
Strengthen me Christ's cross to bear; 
La His bitter passion share; 

All His anguish see. 

By His wounds let me be wounded. 
On His cross my hopes be grounded, 

In His love find power. 

vin. 
Kindled into holy fervour. 
Be thou Virgin my preserver, 

In the judgment hour. 

By Christ's cross may I be guarded, 
Through His precious death rewarded. 

In His grace rejoice. 

rx. 
At this mortal's last disruption 
Let my soul in incorruption 

Up to heaven rise ! 

For ever and ever. 
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A MIDSUMMER DAY'S DREAM OF 
DmAS BRAN. 



What without mind is matter worth? 

Laddng a history and a name, 
A mountain's but a mass of earth, 

Cities but stones set up in frame. 

E'en man, the lord of all, as nil is, 
His deeds unwritten or unsung; 

What now would be the great Achilles 
Had old Dan Homer held his tongue? 

He might as well have gone on still 
At romps and croche with the Misses 

Lycomedes, and balked the skill 
And pedlar schemes of sage Ulysses. 

And as with glory, sure I am 

It is with learning, and it was well 

For great lexicographic Sam 
To have his satellitic Boswell. 

This little streamlet of reflection, 

All trickling through my fancy ran. 
As from Eglwyseg's proud projection 
I contemplated Dinas Etlas *. 
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Spectres of bartizan and bastion crowning 
The ru^ed steep, by nature and by skill 

Adapted thus, seemed o'er the valley frowning, 
As if they held it in subjection still. 

All looked as if it told, or ought to tell 
A tale of elder time — adventure, battie, 

High deeds and names, on which may proudly dwell 
Our memories in this age of peace and prattle. 

" Calling up spirits from the vasty deep " 
Of History or Tradition; — ^what are there 

Of such around these mouldering crags that sleep? 
Where is there story ? Echo answers "Where ?" 

'Twas in a day and hour when red September's 
Meridian sun in floating solstice lay, 

Making the naked crags bum like the embers 
Of ruined worlds upon a judgment day. 

Above — around — a trembUng fervour played, 
Like to the accents on a lover's tongue; 

And in a doubtful halo thus arrayed. 

O'er earth and sky a mystic mantie himg. 

Lulled by the dreamy influence of the scene. 
With eyelids sometimes open, sometimes closing, 

I feU into a state somewhat between 
An owlet's waking and a ^eaa^^ ^osca^. 
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And musing what had been the **march of ages'' 
On that embattled but unstoried crag, 

I spied one of those modem pilgrimages 

A pic-nic up the steep its "slow length drag." 

At this reunion there were assisting 

Things two and four legg'd of the usual classes, 
Of which as elements they're found conristingu- 

Young men and maids, old ditto, horses, asses. 

These elements, dividing or uniting, 

Combined to form one grand harmonious whole. 
Which I might term a system, were I writing 

After the new and scientific school. 

There was an antiquarian gent, haranguing 
Profoundly upon murus — vallum — -fosse — ; 

Here a botanic stripling, fondly hanging. 

With well lens'd eye, o'er lichen, fern, and moss. 

A geologic, with his hammer chipping 

The rocks; a youth poetic spouting Byron; 

An adept into every puddle dipping. 
To seek for indications there of iron. 

There was a donkey troop, which bore a bevy 
Of ladies — ^matrons, damsels, widows, wives; 
While a bare-footed corps, with batons heavy. 
And curaea far from light, tlie sc^-ateni drives. 
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But one of these Mr dames keeps much apart 
From all the rest, her interests well watch' d over 

By one, whose earnest look and thumping heart 
(All that way off) made me account her lover. 

In vain for them did those professors teach; 

Wit, learning, science, make their grand oblations ; 
Better a whisper'd thought from each to each, 

Than a whole Institute's accumulations. 

The Dinas soon was like an ant-hill looking 
More than a fortress — ^Where the catapult 

Once hurled its terrors, 'tatoes now were cooking. 
And solemn echoes bouncing corks insult. 

Meanwhile a form, with waistcoat most extensive, 
With hands in pockets, head in wide-awake, 

Over the "whole" a survey comprehensive, 
A general supervision, seemed to take. 

"Come here, go there, do this, do 'that" and such like. 
With action sternly suited to the word; 

While bustled up and down his figure Dutch-like, 
(All that way off) I seemed to hear or heard. 

And "ever and anon" I saw, or fancied. 

His looks and words sought out th' aforesaid two. 

Who in each other's words and looks entranced^ 
Where with, yet sepaiate feonv, \)aa ^ovKsassvi. ^S55s^ 
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Is he, thought I, a rival, guardian, father? — 

But further speculation is cut off. 
For now to feasting all the party gather 

Upon the turf, with scramble, jest, and laugh. 

A few mishaps, as must be apprehended 

In all things mundane, chequered o'er the scene ; 

The poet (absent) took the place intended. 
Beside the Chairman for the pic-nic queen. 

And in his haste to move and elsewhere sit, 
Far from the President, who looked so wrathy, 

He fell into a trifle, when a wit 

Observed he'd always thought him rather frothy. 

A lady next upraised a sauce-boat lid, 

Whence jumped, to her dismay, a brace of frogs, 

Which there a savant had for safety hid. 

Who them had captured in the neighboring bogs. 

Shrieks, "curses loud and deep," knives, forks, were 
hurPd. 

All round at these unpopular amphibia; 
Their owner shouting that "for all the world 

He would not injured see a single tibia!" 

They were a species upon whose existence. 

In certain strata, there had long been pending 
A controverBj, doubtful quite as Whiston's, 
Cuvier's or Humboldt's, w\]ich.\ift^«& defending. 
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Loud raged the war; the naturalist was furious; 

The frogs were hopping and the ladies screaming ; 
The effect (all that way off) was partly curious 

And partly stunning; I was partly dreaming, 

As I before observed — ^And now the noise, 

Athwart the yale, the sounds, the sights, the clamour 

Made me first bUnk; and, when I ope'd my eyes, 
All round them seemed to hang a sort of glamour. 

You ail know what that is, I take for granted, 
From reading Scott ; it's when things don't appear 

Quite what they are — some perhaps would call you 
haunted, 
!N'ot knowing rightly what you see or hear. 

Perhaps youVe seen the views they call dissolving^ 
Where tree for house is changed, and house for tree, 

In "most admir'd confusion" both involving; 
Something like this it was my fate to see. 

The naked crags with solemn trees got blended ; 

Where smoked the 'tatoes gleamed a lurid fire; 
And they who to those tubers had attended, 

Stood round, with savage looks, in wild attire. 

Over the gentry, too, there came a change, — 
A youth who on a cornette had been blowing, 

Now twanged a harp of form antique and strange, 
His eye wild flashing and Ina b^^i^ ^Qr^fr£i.^<y^xsv%. 
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The President himself, late square and squat, 
Became, I knew not how, quite elongated; 

His knitted brows in lieu of low-crown* d hat, 
A chaplet of dark leaves now adumbrated. 

His ample vest and well cut "paletot 

Were merged in one, and to the green- sward 
reaching ; 
In hue and fabric something like the row 

In Crucis desecrated vale that's bleaching. 

But, worse than all, the harmless carving-knife 
XJs'd by the President, this form outlandish, 

Stretch'd to four times its length, and, as in strife. 
Against some foe or victim 'gan to brandish. 

It was the last : and who do you think the victim ? 

That lady he'd been frowning at so often 
Throughout the day — I really could have kick'd him, 

Had that been likely his stem soul to soften. 

And there she was, in costume not much unlike 
His own — that is to say, instead of bonnet 

A dark green wreath, surmounted by a sun-like 
Aigrette, her now devoted head had on it. 

Thus 'tired, and clad in robes of spotless sheen. 
With veil that swept the ground, she seemed a 
prieateBB ; 
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WMe pride and terror stn^gling in her mien, 
Shed over her a sort of touching tristesse. 

But neither humbled guilt nor suffering virtue 
Seemed capable to touch his haughty nature; 
I*m sure it would have both surprised and hurt 

you, 
To see him trample on that fallen creature. 

And where was he who'd been so kindly watching 
Her every word and look, with such endearance ? 

Him in the background myrmidons were catching. 
Both he and they much altered in appearance. 

I think it would have baffled e'en Ovidius 
To note minutely all these mef-mor-phdses ; 

Their dress would now be thought I dare say 
hideous, 
And to describe or make it puzzle Moses. 

So I wo'nt try; besides the day grows warmer. 
The scene more stirring— with undaunted eye. 

But quivering lip, the priestess stood, like Norma, 
Beneath that brandished sword prepared to die. 

While he who brandished it looked fiercely round. 
Tossing his sinewy arms aU round the compass; 

And stepping sternly on a rising ground. 

O'er awed the mob and svieivcife^ ?iJ^ 'Ok^'^ TV5sss5gsi&> 
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Then, with an accent somewhat hoarse and hectic. 
He thundered forth this awful incantation — 

But, as he used a foreign dialectic, 

Perhaps you wiU accept this free translation: — 



INCANTATION. 

Powers of Ocean, Earth, and Air, 
Neither pity, hide, nor spare 

Broken vows 1 
Spirits of the upper sky. 
Daemons of the Meteor fly — 
Lightning blast — Thunder scathe 

Forfeit faith 1 
Souls of the mighty Dead, 
Who to the spheres are fled. 
Bright, starry Host, 

Wither the lost! 
Time present speak her doom — 

Past ages sever — 
Long ages yet to come. 

Mention her neveeI 
Great god of Fire, 
Thy fiercest flame 
Blot out her name — 

Let "her ex^Vcel 
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With dreadful gesture thus, and awful rhyme, 
Sung the late President, the now Arch-Druid; 

The while was acted out a pantomime 
Enough to melt a heart of stone to fluid. 

His suffi*agans (the ci-devant Professors), 
Took up the chorus of the mystic song; 

Which then was seized by the potatoe-dressers. 
And Berwyn's echoes answered deep and long. 

The whole accompanied by looks and action. 
Intended, I suppose, to shew their piety; 

While I, for my part, thought the whole transaction 
More fit for Kaflirland or Otahieite. 

At every cadence they fresh fetters threw 
Over that fair and imresisting sinner; 

And near and nearer to the sauce-pan drew, 
Where boiled the vegetables for that pic-nic dinner. 

Sauce-pan no more, but grown into a vat, 
Fit to recall to Barclay and to Perkins, 

The shape and vast capacities of that 

In which they perfect their cervisial workings. 

Thus it appeared the sword the Arch-Druid held 
Was only meant as something emblematic, 

Like that our crown-receiving monarchs wield, 
To make the scene a ^\^<b Tasst^ ^ssss^afe^^. 
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Indeed the whole affair was growing serious; 

I long had thought it getting worse and worse — 
But now was pealing from the voice imperious 

Of that old Hierarch the closing curse. 

"Let her expire!" — "Expire!" — the hills re- 
sounded, 

And o'er the cauldron^ ready to be dropped, 
I saw the Priestess — ^then somewhat astounded, 

I closed my eyelids and my ears I stopped. 

" Good heavens, and are these the "good old times," 
Thought I, when I regained my self-possession, 

A tissue of monstrosities and crimes — 
What shall I say — ^Druidical Aggression!" 

Let the High Sheriff call a county meeting — 
I will myself take round the requisition : 

A set of canting rascals to be treating 
A lady thus — ^as well the Liquisition. 

For some few minutes on that dreadful hill 

I felt as if incapable to look upj 
But resolutions to redress the ill 

Relieved my mind, and I my calmness took up. 

And lo ! behold — ^but now you'll think me joking — 

Bard, pic-nic, tyrants, victim — ^all were gone : 
One of the frogs, which had escaped, was croaking, 
And be was left to tell the tale ^oiiftl 
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I stared — 'twas no mistake — the very grove 
Of oaks primeval which had over-shaded 

That horrid scene from all but heaven above, 
Vat, fire, and all the properties had faded ! 

I paused a while — the sun was now declining — 
Point after point his cheering radiance lost; 

His parting rays on Trevor Tower were shining, 
As if 'twas there he loved to smile the most. 

The air, long held, as if in trance mesmeric, 
'Now shook its balmy wings, and seemed to speak, 

In language which though far from exoteric 
To me was much less difGLcult than Greek. 

And thus it said — "You seemed just now regretting 
That Dinas Bran was so ill off for history — 

!N^ow after what youVe seen, pray are you yet in 
The mind again to lift the veil of mystery? 

Which act did you prefer, the first or second — 
Ten ladies feasted, or one lady boiled?" 

"Tm really not," said I, *' blood-thirsty reckoned. 
And from that ladicide I quite recoiled." 

" Just so," resumed the voice, " you shut your eyes 
At the first chapter History presented — 

If "bliss is ignorance," then fools are wise; 
And the best Wisdom is to be contented." 

Pen-y-Gardden, May 2U\i, \%5\. 
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A FEW INCIDENTS OF WELSH TRAVEL. 

(The main "Incident" a Fact.) 
OccuKRED Aug. 26th, 1851. 



Intent Snowdonia's frowning wilds to see, 
Started one summer's morning tourists three ; 
Whom, as true sur-names don't in verse look well^ 
We, for the present, call Ding, Dong, and DeU; 
Words which altho' not in themselves euphonious. 
Yet as expressing chimes must be harmonious. 
And therefore in accordance strict with the 
Fine feeling prevalent among these tourists three. 
Ding wore a gown, and so did Dong, but Dell 
Those noble clothes the nobler sex that tell. 
Of tempers charming, spirits most elastic. 
In love of the sublime enthusiastic, 
They gladly quitted fertile lands for boggy. 
Smooth trains for cars and coaches crank and joggy. 
And penetrated past the far Cemioge, 
Through the dark plains where peat morasses Stygian 
Ope their black jaws roimd classic Cer'g-y-druidion. 
Which name, tho* long it be, and harsh in tone 
To English ears, means merely "'Drvii'^* «»\«aa^'* 
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And to a deep stone vault or cell has reference, 
Wherein those wights who wanting were in defer- 
ence 
To that stem priesthood, were, in spite remonstrance. 
Built up, as was Lord Marmion's lovely Constance. 
A great deal might be written, said, and sung. 
Of these Welsh names, which' when a Saxon tongue 
Attempts them, forthwith follows such a sputter. 
As if they would eject their bread and butter, 
Altho' to quarrel with that food we know. 
Extreme of platitude is thought to show. 
Did but the Southerns know the sense profound. 
Contained beneath those cataracts of sound, 
Which they think only made to break their jaws, 
They'd change their anger into deep applause. 
Yes, in those names th* initiated recall 
Mementos of the chances that befal 
Poor fate-tossed man and fate-tossed woman, all — 
Saint, hero, martyr, glory, hope, despair, 
Euin and triumph, side by side are there. 
And breathe a poetry on all around. 
Which I confess that I have never found 
In "Norfolk," "Suffolk," "Eutland," "Bedford," 

"York," 
'Not in " Hog's Norton," redolent of pork. 
But England is a great advancing nation, 
First in the march of (^BO-caHd"^ ^^ Crv^^X^aaictfiV.'* 
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A giant this, who, as he strides along, 

Scares from his path the genius of song. 

At every step he gains, the nymph recedes — 

She touches hut our fancies, he our needs. 

She whispers to our souls — "Eetire, and think;" 

He thunders forth — "Spin cotton, eat and drink." 

He in his hand an iron sceptre grasps; 

She a light spray of verdant laurel clasps. 

Up to the hills she lifts her eyes to find 

A feast of glorious things — thought — ^fancy — ^mind; 

He through a telescope Snowdonia views. 

Thinks of potatoes, and says "What's the use? — 

Survey — enclose — emhank — our population 

Eequires waste lands all turned to cultivation ! " 

So speaks the mighty voice utilitarian, 

And all that this gainsays is but barbarian. 

But our above-named trio were not quite 

So wise as things to view in just this light. 

Perhaps they were a little too romantic, 

mt caring much for matters trans-atlantic : 

Thinking the sight of hills and such-like scenery 

Better than manufactures and machinery; 

And that the world might go on whafs called 

" swimming," 
Though not quite overspread with men and women. 
And so they went on, jolting, chatting, gazing, 
Through acenea that changed from-]^\easm.^\ft ^tcx^taw^; 
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For some four hours or five of sunny weather; 
'Not were they tired of being so long together. 
At length the three old maids who*re said to spin 
The lives of mortals, brought them to their inn. 

At inns, if we a poet may believe. 

Our warmest welcome some of us receive ; 

Whether the startling axiom has its root 

In truth immutable, I won't dispute; 

But really there's something rather pleasy 

In hotel life — ^you feel so free and easy ; 

Eree as a master, easy as a guest, 

No cares or etiquettes disturb your rest. 

Then too the thing is made a little spicy. 

By what is called "incog." Italianice; 

The step that paces down the corridor. 

The well-heeled boot that creaks outside your door, 

May under-pin some statesman — ^hero— poet — 

Of European fame, though you don't know it : 

While you, with antecedents all unknown 

To them, may wear a glory not your own — 

A little episode like this enhances 

Prosaic Hfe, and gives some scope for fancies. 

Indeed I thinlr that fable, myth or mystery, 

Are quite as good as real authentic history. 

Perhaps they're best a little mixed together; 

Nor should I be the man to c^'^^^on ^V^viasst 
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The god-bom twins upon the banks of Tyber, 

A she-wolf nursed — as Arnold does, and Niebuhr : 

Or infidels who go a few steps farther, 

And doubt the existence of our good King Arthur, 

And those twelve Paladins who always found 

At court their trenchers 'ranged a circle round ; 

A clever "dodge" for settling precedence — 

All which I hold for articles of credence. 

I will not doubt (though now it's much the fashion). 

King Bichard's hump-back or Prince Henry's passion. 

I mean the one who kicked the Lord Chief Justice — 

Unworthy all our lore, it seems, of trust is. 

And, revolutionized, like kings and nation,s. 

Is mem'ry's stock of long accumulations. 

Who knows but that some fature unbelievers 

May rank us too among the "gay deceivers" — 

Doubt that Childe Harold's patronyme was Byron, 

Or that the Duke was really made of iron? 

Or even cast a shadow of suspicion. 

On this, our trio's mountain expedition : 

Class our account of it as allegoric. 

And them as myths, with Guy, great Earl of 
Warwick. 

Meantime the coach our pleasant trio rode on 

(As some folks phrase it) neared the foot of Snowdon, 

And there deposed them at a large hotel, 

WhoBe name the touimg i^u\i^^ ^cass^^ fall weU. 
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I would not recommend to any tourists 
To cultivate the tastes of epicurists; 
Spartanic habits are much more convenient, 
And towards bad cook'ry to be rather lenient; 
Patient of beefsteaks raw and mutton tough, 
Eggs kept too long, and wine not long enough : 
Besides this little matter of the rations, 
The greatest strain upon the tourist's patience. 
Is rainy weather, which, being past prevention, 
Stretches that virtue to its utmost tension. 
The farmer, when wet weather stops his reaping, 
Thinks of his turnips, and suspends his weeping; 
The angler for a drenching compromises. 
Because as falls the rain the salmon rises. 
But what can cure unhappy tourists' spleen. 
When, cooped in space eleven by thirteen, 
They see thick clouds and darkness intervene 
Them and their far-sought moimtain views between. 
Their hours late wing'd, now drag with pace andante, 
Their lit'rary resources are but scanty; 
Till "driven by ennui" they become inquisitors 
Of that black letter tome indorsed for "visitors;" 
Or searchers of those "short and simple annals," 
Scrawled on the window-panes and wainscoat pannels. 
There will they read how in that very place. 
Where now themselves with weary footsteps pace. 
In such a day of such a year oi ^«jcfe, 
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Some rain-boTind Jenkins, Thomson, Smith, or 

Brown, 
Bewailed a destiny just like their own : 
This is the theme, taken up in varied tones. 
By Hickins — ^Wickins — Collins — MuHitis — Jones — 
In every tint, from somhre to serene. 
Treated by Messrs. Black, Grey, White, and Green, 
With pathos now, and now with high invective. 
These travellers record their loss prospective. 
But nor that volume, nor those window psmes, 
By pencH, pen, or diamond traced, contains 
A fact so novel, a mischance so fell, 
As Ding encountered in that large hotel. 

In caravanserais of that description. 
To save mistakes, each door had its inscription; 
And the "famed letter H" instead of niunber, 
Marked out the room where Ding had hoped to 

slumber. 
Fm thus particular about the letter. 
For future tourists' sake, who may know better 
Than choose that chamber, for, Al illah aUah! 
(As Moslems say) that room is rat Valhalla; 
A sort of club house, where the genus mus 
Assemble, weighty matters to discuss. 
When silence and her elder sister night 
Had £xed their reign, as those o\^ ^a;ga.'fts Tjmte, 
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Or, in more homely phrase the theme to handle, 
Soon after Ding put out the chamber candle, 
The floor beneath, the skirting-board aroimd, 
Sent forth a low but still increasing sound : 
Here a long nose, and there a longer tail. 
Peered forth with knowing twist and stealthy trail ; 
And many a bright black eye and quick round ear 
Made scrutiny to know if aU was clear; 
For questions deep and crises high combined 
Just then to agitate. the murine mind; 
The greatest genius, also, known in rat form, 
'Twas said that night would occupy the plat-form. 

The subject therefore, and the mode of treating. 
Both tended to produce a monster meeting; 
And sometimes, as the plot went on to thicken, 
No wonder that Ding's drowsy ears would quicken. 
As scratchings, trailings, squeakings, through the 

gloom. 
Bespoke rat presence in that narrow room. 
But nervous fears were soon by Morpheus conquered, 
And poor Ding's life-boat fast in Lethe anchored. 
"Whereon, without more loss of time began 
The solemn business of the rat divan. 
The orator to whom we have alluded, 
From 'neath a chest of drawers his snout protruded. 
Attended by a staff of stanch adherents, 
Who thro' the crowd Biirro\m5Lm% TaaAa ^ O^^-sxas^^'^- 
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He rose, upon his hinder legs to sit, 
So that his gestures might the better fit; 
Just smoothed his whiskers down a little, gently, 
Looked on his audience round benevolently, 
And now, being master of the situation. 
Told them that "Just by way of conversation, 
He would address them on the mighty movement 
Which now was pressing for their quick improve- 
ment; 
It was no abstract point, on which a rat. 
Might speculate at will, this way or that — 
'No matter of opinion, on which any mouse 
Might have his own — ^no — they must be unanimous ! 
The question they assembled there to meet 
Was simply this — to eat, or not to eat. 
'Twas not the first time he had urged the topic — 
All knew that mice and rats were misanthropic; 
Man was their natural foe — their natural food — 
By rats and mice predestined to be chew'd; 
And though they hitherto had swallowed no bit 
Of this, their lawftil prey, except post ohit, 
Yet now, their population so increasing. 
They could no longer wait for his deceasing, 
'Twas very fine for field rats to declaim. 
And say to eat men living was a shame; 
They battened on the fiiiits of agriculture, 
Wliile bouBe rats were as la.\mgrj ^ a vulture ; 
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For quite reversed was now the ancient fable, 
And field rats kept by far the finest table. 
The landed interest went for all in all, 
And in-doors rats were driven to the wall! 
But now 'twas time these obsolete feudalities, 
This time-wom trash should yield to stem reaUties ; 
Bemodell'd all must be the social plan. 
The rights of rats proclaimed — ^Free trade in man! 
No middle course would serve — ^no sliding scale — 
Alive or dead, attack him tooth and nail ! " 
At this volcanic point of the oration, 
Arose, as may be guessed, a great sensation: 
Teeth gnashed — tails whisked— eyes glared — the 

very furies 
Appeared just then to animate the mures; 
And scattered like a spray upon the billow 
The poppies from the sleeping tourist's pillow; 
Who started, trembled, and with straining eyes, 
And bristling tresses, listened to the noise. 
Unheeded this by either mouse or rat, 
Worked up to phrenzy by their democrat. 
Who, having now their judgment in subjection, 
Continued squeaking out against Protection — 
The name by which he called the long immunity. 
To man accorded by the rat community; 
And which he said they now had opportunity 
To put a stop to with conr^l^t^ '-vsx^^-vjcdclS::^ . 
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''An indiTidaaL of the Tictiin race, 
(No prizeling p'rhape^ bnt yet in decent case,) 
Lay close at hand, sunk in that mimic death. 
Which seemed inviting thns their nails and teeth: 
What hindered them to go that very minotey 
Pounce on their prey, and plunge their talons in it ? 
Himself would quickly set them the example. 
On ancient fears and prejudice to trample. 
Defend their equal rights, assert a principle. 
And o*er their tyrants prove themselves invincible !" 
Thus with bright hopes, set forth in tlowing penodsy 
The leader bold worked up his whiskered myriads; 
Applamiing m.urQiurs through the assembly ran. 
Which ix?rhdps may be compared to "Rataplan;"* 
By them the enterprize they gave consent to. 
Ami he led forth his long-tailed " Reggimento,' 
To :?cale the heights on which their promised 
Lay, as we've sai«l, with straining ears and 
Could any human eye have pierced the nightt 
That lUIed that chamber, it had seen a sight 
That some would p'rhaps conader quite appalling — 
The rat battalions up the bed posts orawluig; 
While some obtained a tranatorv balance 
By clinging to the tester, fiioge, and vallance. 
And had that human eye been appertaining 
To some old veteran nurtured in campaigning^ 
*GUom in the popular opva "Wt^^ a^l iu.^.i«.y^n »* 
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No doubt the spectacle would have conveyed a 
Eeprmt of Elvas, Ciudad, and Almeida; 
Their eager cohorts to the breach up swarming, 
Awaiting but the signal for the storming : 
This sign, it scarcely needs acquaint the reader. 
Was to be given by the oft-named leader: 
He was to make his regular approaches, 
While they were to remain as mute as roaches ; 
He, forlorn hope, with cautious tooth and gentle. 
Was just to give one nibbr experimental. 
And if he found the project practicable. 
On were to rush the rattish rout and rabble. 
But in the pause before this mighty rushing. 
The weary victim thought that all was hush- 
ing, 
And settled down to seek a late repose. 
Enveloped snugly up, except the nose 
And tips of one hand's fingers, which projected \ 
Beyond the coverlet, and were soon detected > 
By the sharp-searching spy, and he rejected / 
The nose, and on that finger made his essay 
Which when young brides to certain questions 

"Yes" say. 
Is straightway girded with a golden hoop-ring, 
To hold joined things together, as in coopering, 
Perhaps — ^but whatsoe'er the derivation 
Of this time-honoured usage, ova ^xasx^^ssft. 
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Forbids upon the tempting theme to linger — 
Our business is with that left hand's fourth finger; 
'Not in its matrimonial capacity, 
But as th' imprecedented prize of rat rapacity! 
!N'ow just imagine, guess, and think, ye ladies, 
What a tremendous dreadful thing free- trade is; 
Ye fair, who shriek and tremble at a gnat-bite, 
How would you like to feel a real rat-bite? 
"When by the merest chance you see one gliding 
Across your path in walking or in riding, 
(A rat I mean,) you paler grow and colder 
Than icebergs — how'd you like one on your shoul- 
der? 
The small but sharp incisors gently pressing 
Your finger's tip — Oh horror past expressing! 
The hapless tourist started — loudly crying — 
The farthest echoes of the room replying — 
The dressing-table felt the strong vibration; 
It shook the chest of drawers to its foundation: 
Where the high chimney ope'd its dark recesses, 
Some paper shavings shook their soot-strewn tresses — 
The fire-ir'ns, in their native hearth assembled, 
Upon the hob's paternal bosom trembled — 
The wash-hand-stand sent forth its murmurs mingled. 
The brush- trays clattered, and the tooth-glass jingled. 
If such was then the universal panic 
Which spread, itself through. mat\«;T moT^axiic, 
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What must among the animal creation 
Have been the shock of such an exclamation ! 
And now my task grows vastly more embarassin' — 
Being very much in want of a comparison — 
The Spanish ones won't do now ; and I say so, 
Because our fellows never ran away so; 
Por though our (then) great Adversary shewed us 
In Spain an easy method, way, or modus, 
By putting just a few triumphant scratches 
Into those nice, convenient things. Dispatches, 
To make what on the field seemed dire defeat, 
A victory on paper, all complete; 
Nor I^ nor any Briton, I believe, 
The wonder-working art could e'er achieve; 
So that, I'm forc'd to own, these brisk guerillas, 
liVlio posted were in ambuscade, as still as 
The roach, were also like that mild aquatic 
In more respects than one, and when the attic 
Rung with that shriek which thridded the chro- 
matic. 
Showed all that timid haste which characterises 
Most fish but those of quite the largest sizes; 
Away they scampered, like a shoal of minnow, 
Who meet a pike enquiring for his dinner; 
lake Macbeth' s guests, they stood " not on the order 
Of their retreat," but scuttled towards the border^ 
Led on, or driven, by that smooVk-XicmigQL'&'^xs^^sKis^ • 
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And could we penetrate behind the skirting, 
Into rat politics, 'twould be diverting, 
1^0 doubt, to see what tactical manoeuvre. 
He used this change of policy to cover. 
When call'd before his dup'd constituency, 
To give account for this precipitancy. 
But though unluckily we lack facilities 
To know how rats arrange these HabiHties, 
We're not without the frequent means of judg- 
ing 
By what our leaders do, when in slight dudgeon. 
Their poor admiring victims pluck up courage. 
Against their doings to make some demurrage. 
The cases too seem much alike, in that in 
Our public men we call quick changes "ratting.** 
Our rats are now then safe "behind the arras," 
Our traveller's repose no more to harass; 
And what then did that injur'd traveller — what? 
I'd rather tell you something she did not — 
For it were vapid, after such a chapter. 
To note the common chances that behapped her — 
Descents to caverns, or ascents of Snowdon, 
Such marvels following, would never go down — 
And to all epic laws were quite contrary. 
From which no poet must presume to vary : 
Did Homer, he to whom we go for precedents. 
Tell us the flight, mishaps, and future residence 
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Of any who survived his burning city? 
Ifo— that he left to others, wise and witty : 
And perhaps there^s now some YirgU condescending 
To work this little tale a better ending — 
One who whatever he touches on refines, 
With precept upon precepts, line on . 

But one thing more I'll tell, because I've said it — 
(Twas when the biU was brought, and they had 

paid it) 
Was brought one of those same black-letter voFums, 
They made the usual entry in its columns, 
And after name, address, the date, and "that," 
Ding did not write — "Was bitten by a Eat." 

TALES OF THE BENCH. 



TALE I. 

"The chimney wants sweeping," 

Cried Betty, half weeping — 
The nymph who sways the mortar and the pestle. 
Or as great Shakspere says the "kitchen vestal" — 

"The coppers' bright beauty 

Is hid by a sooty 
Excrescence, and cannot appear; 
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My complexion so pretty, 
Is growing quite gritty, 

I wish that the sweeps would come here !" 

It seemed that the wishes 

Of her of the dishes 
Of fairies obtained the concession; 

For to her assistance. 

Just then in the distance, 
Was looming a sable procession. 
Now history teems, and fable, and tradition, 
With risk incurred by such a quick fruition. 

But Betty scorning 

All history's warning. 
Tradition valued not a drachm; 

Defying fable, 

Says she to Sable, 
"Are you John Jones?" "I am, I am." 

With light toe and slim knee, 
Then high up the chimney, 
Was seen a Uthe urchin. 
Undauntedly perching : 
Lo, the taps of his brushes ! 
Down the murky mass rushes — 
Behold the operation aU. complete — 
The artdst now demands his gvxet^ouL xaftat; 
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But now came a wonder — 
Says one, "You are under 
Some terrible blunder; 
My Missis contracts to be swept by the year, 
And pays by the quarter*' — ^In vain they exhort 

her, 
The self-willed Eliza let no one advise her. 
To warnings of others she would not give ear : 
He said he was willing 
To take twice a shilling 
For what he declared was well worthy a crown; 
And she, too unheedful. 
Brought forward the needful, 
Little thinking that Blacky had quite "done her 
brown." 

Now the sweeps and their donkey 

Are off towards the Ponky, 
En route for a place called, for shortness, the Ehos ; 

When lo, at a turning. 

His feet the ground spuming, 
A breathless pursuer upon them is close. 

'Tis the absent Ladye*s seneschal, 

And he shouts out "Not one penny shall 

You pocket, you impostor. 

Of the money tkat youN^ ^^X. 'Wt. 
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IVe brought with me a police-man, 
And I'll hear of no release, man. 
For a fortnight, at the least, man, 
In a dungeon, for this spunging. 
You shall suffer on your knees, man!" 

'Twas hopeless quite to stem this torrent. 

Especially the tipstaff's warrant, 

So, though to Jones's soul abhorrent. 

He turned with them to go ; 
He was not allowed a voice. 
And only Hobson's* choice: 
They took his trading stock up. 
And in Euabon lock-up 

They cast their prostrate foe. 

We are not acquainted how this second Postal 
Employed the hours of his captivity — 
Whether in plaintive scrawls 
Upon his prison walls. 
He mourned his fate; or to the "kitchen vestal" 
Poured forth some musical apostrophe. 

The day-god, exulting. 
Twice rose o'er Bodylltyn, 
Twice the westermost heaven 
Illumined the Cefii, 

* The police-man's name is Hobson. 
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Ere the gates of that rotunda 

Were allowed to part asunder, 
When forth the guilty inmate trudges, 

To shew good reason 

Wherefore his treason 
Should not be punished by his judges. 

These were twain, and in them blended 

The best judicial attributes; 
Probus to sterner justice tended, 
Gratius to gentle mercy bended. 

Every case the junction suits. 

Our case is soon stated — 
Perhaps slightly inflated 

By witnesses* zeal; 
For a victimized "leddy" 
Who would not be ready 

Indignant to feel? 

But now arose questions 

Of no, Jones, or yes, Jones — 
And they were important and deep — 

Says defendant "I am Jones!" 

Say the plaintifis *'A sham Jones — 

Perhaps you are one Jones, 

And even a John Jones, 
But not him our chimnies should sweep ! " 



i 
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Thus raised the mooted point we see 
Of personal identity: 
No wonder what has puzzled reverend colleges 
So long, too intricate for laymen's knowledge is. 
But Probus was not one to stagger 
At mere abstractions, high or steep ; 

He'd sooner cut them with a dagger, 
Or "top" them with a flying leap. 

"With wit most precocious, 
Cries he " 'Tis atrocious ; 
Surely the darkest of all dark offences. 
Is sweeping chimnies imder false pretences ! 
Indeed" — ^he looked in Mungo's face — 
" I never saw a blacker case ! 
We know a higher crime there's not. 
Than cheating on a chimney pot ! 
What's to be done — to plunge him with-in. 
The dungeon vaults of penal Ruthin 
Is too costly to the county — 
Transportation is a bounty — 
'Twere too flattering on a gibbet 
His fine person to exhibit — 
Oh, what is to be done with Mr. Jones — Jones — Jones ? 

On this burst of noble feeling 
For OUT outraged laws, came stealing, 
Like heavenly balsam "heading, 
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From his colleague, mercy's voice in milder tones, 
tones, tones. 

"Yon are justly indignant 

"With such a malignant. 
And the case most perplexing I own, is. 

But suppose as the fact is, 

We try an old practise, 
And recur to the lex talionis." 

As oil on the ocean. 
This heaven-bom notion 

Fell like sweetest herbs' distillings; 
And Elizabethan plunder 
They bade John Jones refund her — 

The already-nam'd two shillings. 

But now appeared a difficulty 

Greater than building Pont Cysyllte, 
For digging current coin 

Out of an empty pouch is harder 

Than with engineering ardour. 
Opposing hills to join. 
It seemed the Gardden and the Ehos between 
John's fraud-got cash had all dissolved been — 
And so it might, for in. CWRW 
Coin melts away like mountain dew. 

The point demands consideration. 
Every breath att€iii\iv.oxL \i\3L!^<5Ri — 
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*Twas announced by proclamation, 
To detain the culprit's brushes. 
And this, in spite of Blacky's grudgment, 
Was hailed by aU a righteous judgment. 

Moreover from this tale we see. 
With all its pros and cons. 

That Johns should never Joneses be, 
And Joneses never Johns. 
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